


A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends. 
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Strike Law Arrouses 


Bitter Controversy 


Connally-Smith Act Sets Penalty 
for Strikes in War Plants 
Held by Government 


PRESIDENT’S VETO IGNORED 
Many Critics Doubt that Measure Will 


Prevent Labor Unrest so long as 
Prices Are Not Checked 











History was written a few days ago 
when Congress overrode the Presi- 
dent’s veto and made the War Labor 
Disputes Act into law. It was the 
first time Congress had ever passed 
a law over a President’s objections 
during wartime. More than that, it 
marked an important milestone in 
labor history, for it was the most 
stringent labor law Congress had ever 
put on the books. 

Congress was angry when it re- 
buffed the President. Coal miners 
had gone on strike three times within 
the space of seven weeks, and many 
of them were still not working in 
open defiance of orders from their 
own leaders as well as from the 
government: The war program had 
suffered with coke ovens and blast 
furnaces shut down for lack of fuel 
and materials. Meanwhile, John L. 
Lewis, mine union leader, had set a 
new deadline of October 31, with the 
open implication that the miners 
would go on a fourth general strike 
at that time if they had not received 
satisfaction. In the face of these 
facts, a group of congressmen seized 
the opportunity to press their attack, 
and unexpectedly found sufficient 
support to pass the Connally-Smith 
bill over the President’s protests. 


President’s Position 


In vetoing the bill the President 
made it clear that he highly dis- 
approved of any strikes in wartime, 
and that he would not tolerate such 
strikes. But he suggested as a 
counter measure that selective serv- 
ice be broadened to permit the draft- 
ing of men up to the age of 65, so 
that recalcitrant workers could be put 
in uniform and sent back to their 
jobs as soldiers. Congress received 
this suggestion with cool disapproval. 

The new anti-strike law, which 
went into effect immediately, applies 
to all workers in the United States, 
and will be in force until six months 
after the war is over. This is how 
it will operate: 

In ordinary labor disputes the Con- 
ciliation Service and the War Labor 
Board will function as they have in 
the past. However, WLB is given 
specific and increased authority; it 
may now subpoena union officials and 
workers who are involved in dis- 
putes and compel them to appear as 
witnesses. Under this ruling John L. 
Lewis can no longer ignore a sum- 
mons from WLB, as he has done 
during the last few weeks. 

In disputes in war industries which 
threaten to turn into strikes, a new 
ruling is now provided. The em- 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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The Declaration of Independence 











Words from 1776 for 1943 


It would be good if Americans would take a few moments on Independence 
Day and read again the great Declaration which Thomas Jefferson wrote 167 
Let them reread the words—but against the background of the 
The Declaration was too strong a document 
for the world to take in 1776, even though it was quietly described by Jefferson 
as the “expression of the American mind.” It has remained too strong for many 


years ago. 
present rather than of the past. 


in the long years which have since rolled off the calendar of time. 


We are still struggling in 1943 to safeguard, and to realize, the ideals of 
the Declaration of Independence. The struggle is partly against foreign aggres- 
sors, and partly within ourselves. It will go on, in this war and afterward, until 


the ideals, so nobly expressed, are attained. 


Read the Declaration for its majesty, its poetry, and the sweep of its power. 
Read it with the world of 1943 in mind. Read it in full, but read especially 


these passages so full of meaning: 


We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, 


that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights, 


that among these 


are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. 
That to secure these rights, 

Governments are instituted among Men, 
deriving their just powers 

from the consent of the governed. 

That whenever any Form of Government 
becomes destructive of these ends, 

it is the Right of the People 


to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute 
new Government, 


laying its foundation on such principles 
and organising its powers in such form, 

as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their Safety and Happiness. 


Japan's Air and Sea 
Losses Climb Higher 


Tojo Demands Total Mobilization 
but Discloses no Plans at 
Diet Session 


U. S. HOPES IN PACIFIC RISE 


Fierce Japanese Soldier Trained to Obey 
and Worship Emperor—Not 
Taught to Think 














In the last two weeks the Japanese 
have suffered very serious air losses 
in the Southwest Pacific. On June 
16, Americans downed 94 planes at 
Guadalcanal and lost only six of 
their own. The ratio of 13 to one 
was probably the best ever recorded 
in a single sky battle. Less than a 
week later at Lae, New. Guinea, 
American-manned Lightnings shot 
down 14 Zeros. Below the Pacific, 
American submarines were exacting 
a heavy toll too, for they sank 12 
more Japanese vessels, including a 
destroyer, a large transport, and five 
medium-sized cargo vessels. The 
commander of air in the Solomons 
claims that in the last 10 months, 
airmen from these islands have sunk 
10 times as much Japanese shipping 
as Americans have lost to enemy 
aircraft in this theatre. 

These losses coming on the heels 
of the American recapture of Attu 
and the Roosevelt-Churchill discus- 
sions of Far Eastern strategy in May, 
are another indication that Japan’s 
position has changed. More than a 
year has passed since Japan has made 
any serious offensive move against 
any Allied position or territory. In 
that time her shipping losses have 
swelled to almost 30 per cent. Her 
early victories were won when Amer- 
ican monthly aircraft production was 
measured in tens; now it is measured 
in thousands. 


Lack of Materials 


Meanwhile Japanese production, 
though significant, has not kept pace 
with ours. They lack precision tools, 
raw materials, and labor. There is 
not enough shipping to supply ade- 
quate materials and foodstuffs from 
conquered lands. While the workers 
have loyally pulled in their belts 
several notches, some may not be 
getting enough food for maximum 
efficiency. 

All these factors were to some de- 
gree reflected in the three-day Extra- 
ordinary Session of the Japanese 
Diet, which wound up its meetings 
on June 19. There was no disclosure 
of past events or future policies; yet 
Tokyo showed an evident desire to 
propagandize accounts of the session 
abroad. Premier Tojo ostensibly 
called the session to present plans for 
“total national mobilization” and 
“drastic increase in fighting strength.” 
Further whipping up public senti- 
ment in favor of his government, he 
played upon the theme of “the greater 
East Asia co-prosperity sphere,” 


promised the Philippines independ- 
ence within the coming year, and 
(Concluded on page 7) 
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Stone, Associate Justices Black and Frankfurter. 


Murphy, and Rutledge. 


THE SUPREME COURT. Left to right, front row: Associate Justices Reed, Roberts, Chief Justice 


Back row: Associate justices Jackson, Douglas, 


Wartime Civil Liberties 


HE need for national solidarity is a 

pressing thing in wartime. Often it 
causes a usually tolerant people to be 
harsh and unjust to members of the 
community whose thoughts and ways 
are different from those of the major- 
ity. Fearing that the complete free- 
dom of all may menace the safety of 
the group, those in power constrict 
the civil liberties so important to 
the peacetime life of a democracy. 

But the present conflict has seen 
American civil liberties—the rights 
of citizens to think and speak and 
write and act according to their own 
beliefs—better defended than they 
were in the First World War. 

A recent report of the American 
Civil Liberties Union shows that this 
time the federal government has 
made far fewer prosecutions against 
people who oppose the national policy 
than were made a quarter of a 
century ago. Between Pearl Harbor 
and May of this year, 45 federal 
cases were brought against 200 de- 
fendants. Last time there were about 
as many cases brought against more 
than 1,000 people. 

Most of the prosecutions of the 
present period have been, in the 
words of the American Civil Liberties 


Union, “confined to the leaders of 
organizations professionally  anti- 
Jewish, anti-Communist, and anti- 


administration, and more or less pro- 
Axis.’’ In many cases, these organiza- 
tions stood for violent action in be- 
half of their own cause. In almost 
all cases, the proceedings against the 
accused were conducted to the com- 
plete satisfaction of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. 

The war period has also produced 
some notable civil liberties decisions 
on the part of the Supreme Court. 
In two cases, it spoke out for freedom 
of religion on issues raised by the 
little sect known as Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, and in a third it decided that 
the citizenship of a naturalized 
American could not be revoked be- 
cause the person in question professed 
Communist ideology. 

In the first instance, the case 
against Jehovah’s Witnesses touched 
both freedom of religion and freedom 
of the press. The Witnesses charged 
that a local law barring them from 
distributing the literature of their 
faith in residential areas was uncon- 
stitutional. The Court ruled that this 
law violated the guarantees of the 
Bill of Rights. 


The second Jehovah’s Witnesses 
decision related to a West Virginia 


law requiring all students of the 
public schools in the state to salute 
the flag. This contradicts a rule of 
the sect, which holds that the flag is 
an “image” and cannot be saluted by 
anyone who obeys the Biblical second 
commandment. 

In June, 1940, the Court almost 
unanimously upheld this law. This 
time, however, it reversed itself on 
the grounds that the right of a state 
to decide the conditions of public 
school attendance does not include 
the state’s right to impose barriers to 
freedom of religion. 

National unity, wrote Justice Jack- 
son, is not involved. And once force 
is used to bring people with un- 
popular views into line on small 
issues, it is easy to begin oppressing 
them on all points. 

The most recent case began in 
1940, when a federal court revoked 
the citizenship of William Schneider- 
man, a Russian-born Communist who 
had been naturalized in 1927. The 
Court said that as a Communist, 
Schneiderman was in favor of the 
overthrow of this government by 
force and violence. As such, Ameri- 
can law provided that he might be 
deprived of his rights as a citizen. 

The Supreme Court took a different 
view. The majority spokesman, Jus- 
tice Murphy, said that Schneiderman 
did not propose to revolt against the 
government immediately. While the 
Communist doctrine approved vio- 
lence in theory, those who upheld it 
were not a menace to the community 
unless they tried to stir up violent 
action in the immediate present. 
Justice Murphy interpreted the law 
—the Naturalization Act governing 
the citizenship of the foreign born— 
as barring only such persons as men- 
aced the security of the nation by 
their immediate activities. 

Nor are these the only ways in 
which wartime civil rights are being 
upheld. Although our military dan- 
ger demands that all men in a certain 
age category serve in the armed 
forces, more than 6,000 eligible per- 
sons are now exempted from combat 
service because they have demon- 
strated that the requirements of mil- 
itary service run counter to their 
religious beliefs. 

The conscientious objectors, after 
registering for selective service, are 
detained in special camps where they 
can do necessary work which does 
not conflict with their principles. In 
the last war, there was considerable 
persecution of conscientious objectors. 


“Honest Harold’’ Ickes 





The Man Who Was Right 


T is by no accident that Harold L. 

Ickes was chosen to be boss of the 
nation’s coal mines. During his 10 
years in the Roosevelt cabinet, he 
has handled numerous jobs which in 
one way or another fitted him to 
understand problems of the industry. 
As secretary of the interior he has 
been in charge of the Bureau of 
Mines, the Bituminous Coal Division, 
the Geological Survey, and the Gen- 
eral Land Office. Since the war he 
has been not only petroleum co- 
ordinator, but also coordinator of 
solid fuels. For 10 years and more 
he has studied the coal problem, and 
both the miners and the operators 
today have confidence in his knowl- 
edge of all aspects of the industry. 

But it was more than sheer knowl- 
edge that recommended Harold Ickes 
for his mine job. More than any other 
single official in Washington, Ickes 
has a reputation for unwavering hon- 
esty and integrity; the scrupulous un- 
willingness to be swayed by political 
pressure, and brilliant ability as an 
administrator. This kind of reputa- 
tion was a prime requisite for anyone 
who meant to delve into the touchy 
mine problem. 

Ickes is today a Washington in- 
stitution. He has been in Roosevelt’s 
cabinet since the first days of the 
New Deal—longer than anyone else 
except Hull and Perkins. During 
those 10 years this peppery, scrappy 
fighter has been constantly in hot 
water—feuding with the press, with 
Congress, with industry, with other 
officials; writing pungent letters of 
protest to newspapers and vitriolic 
replies to his detractors. His gift 
for invective is unexcelled. He has 
been magnificent newspaper copy. 

The remarkable thing about all 
this is that Ickes is today recognized 
in every quarter as one of the most 
capable and most useful men in public 
life. His Department of the Interior 
is a model of efficiency, and as a 
war administrator he has no superi- 
ors. It is true, people have not al- 
ways liked him. Sometimes he has 
angered them by his forthright man- 
ner and his lashing tongue. Often 
he has been ridiculed and called all 
manner of names. People could find 
no whisper of graft about his ex- 
cellent handling of PWA, so they 
called him “Honest Harold.” They 
laughed as he frequently scolded 
critics of the New Deal, and called 
him “the Donald Duck of the New 
Deal” and “the hatchet man.” They 
sneered at the big dams for which 
he was responsible, such as Shasta, 
Bonneville, and Grand Coulee, which 
was long called “Ickes Folly.” A 
year or so ago when he was warning 
of coming gas shortages and began 
to limit sales of liquid fuels, almost 
everyone said he was talking through 
his hat, and blamed him for creating 
an artificial shortage. 

But Ickes was’ tough-skinned 
enough to take it—and to hand it 
back with full measure; he has lived 
to see himself proved right on count 
after count. Today “Ickes Folly” is 
an irreplaceable source of power for 
war industries, and numerous other 
Ickes-sponsored projects for con- 
servation and hydro-electric power 
are playing their part in the war 
effort. Only Ickes’ foresight when 
everyone else was blind has pre- 
vented a complete petroleum famine 
on the East Coast. Had his early 
conservation measures and his 


scheme for a large pipeline from 
Texas to the Atlantic not gone 
through in spite of controversy and 
protest, the East would be suffering 
from a still greater shortage than it 
is already. Now Ickes’ chickens are 
coming home to roost, but they are 
doing him credit, not harm. In spite 
of feuds and rows and fights too 
numerous to mention, Ickes com- 
mands the respect and even the 
affection of thousands of first-rate 
men in business and government. 


In the foreign field, too, Ickes was 
foresighted. He said ‘No’ when Dr. 
Hugo Eckener tried to get helium, of 
which the United States has a mo- 
nopoly, for Germany’s balloons and 
dirigibles. 

One would scarcely guess that Ickes 
is 69 years of age. His looks and 
his vigorous manner utterly belie his 
years—he might easily be 10 or 15 
years younger. A powerhouse of 
energy, he puts in long hours every 
day and works seven days a week. 
When he is not occupied with his 
numerous government duties, he 
loves to get his hands in the dirt of 
his Maryland farm, where he raises 
prize flowers, chickens, and pigs. 

Ickes’ vigor, his courage and in- 
dependence, and his restless desire to 
accomplish things have been char- 
acteristic throughout his life. Before 
coming to Washington he combined 
law practice with political activities 
in Chicago, waging a constant fight 
for civil liberties, for publicly owned 
utilities, and for municipal reform. 
He earned the nickname ‘“‘The Gadfly 
of Cook County” for his constant 
sniping at political bosses and util- 
ities magnates such as Samuel Insull. 
He has always cleaved to principles 
rather than parties, and has switched 
from one party to another several 
times. 
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Hands across the world 


A Book in the News 





FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


Shield of the Republic 


ALTER LIPPMANN, the New 

York Herald Tribune’s cele- 
brated columnist, calls his new book 
American Foreign Policy: Shield ‘of 
the Republic (Boston: Atlantic; Lit- 
tle, Brown, and Co. $1.50). The 
second phrase of the title is the key 
to his thoughts on our place in 
world affairs. 

Mr. Lippmann starts off by demon- 
strating that, just as a nation needs 
a constitution to guide the conduct 
of domestic affairs, so it requires a 
settled foreign policy to help it steer 
a safe course through the storms and 
shoals of international politics. A 
realistic and consistent foreign policy 
is a shield the republic must have 
if it is to survive. 

And he points out, the United 
States has been virtually without a 
foreign policy for the last 40 years. 
To this he attributes many of the 
disasters of the twentieth century. 

But how can we judge a nation’s 
foreign policy? Walter Lippmann 
has a very simple standard. He 
compares formulating and carrying 
out a foreign policy with making up 
and balancing a budget. An indi- 
vidual takes stock of the things he 
needs and, if he is wise, counts his 
money to find out how many of them 
he can afford. A nation, similarly, 
should study its vital interests—the 
boundaries which have to be pro- 
tected, the potential enemies who 
have to be checked—and then com- 
mit itself to their defense so far 
as its power, alone or in combination 
with dependable allies, will allow. 

Our national actions in the past 
40 years have run completely counter 
to this principle, as Mr. Lippmann 
sees it. This happened, he believes, 
because in the first decades of our 
corporate existence we were so lucky 


in the leaders we had and the way 
the affairs of other nations ran that 
we did not have to think about a 
foreign policy. As a people we de- 
veloped a “nothing can happen to us” 
philosophy. 

At the very beginning, rivalry be- 
tween France and Britain gave us a 
strong ally in the French when we 
fought for freedom from England. 
After that, we had the British to 
protect us, but under an arrangement 
calculated to leave most people with 
the impression that the United States 
—tiny, undeveloped, and ill-armed 
state that it was then—was success- 
fully standing alone in the world 
community. 

The Monroe Doctrine in its final 
form was a unilateral statement. But 
it was planned as the joint declara- 
tion of two allied powers and main- 
tained through an implicit alliance 
between this country and Great 
Britain. At the last moment in the 
negotiations between American and 
British ministers, Secretary of State 
John Quincy Adams held out against 
the alliance because England had not 
yet recognized the newly freed South 
American republics, and thus might 
not be trusted to refrain from im- 
perialist excursions of her own. 

Forgetting that our security up to 
this point had been partly due to 
fortunate circumstances and partly 
to British protection, we proceeded to 
expand our commitments in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. We 
moved out into the Pacific. We pur- 
chased Alaska from Russia. We 
bound ourselves to maintain the ter- 
ritorial integrity of China. We took 
on Hawaii, the Philippines, and a 
chain of island bases throughout the 
mid-Pacific. And for the most part, 
our statesmen forgot to calculate 


whether or not we had the power to 
defend them. 

They failed to recognize a changing 
power situation among the other na- 
tions of the world. Britain, the in- 
vincible “silent partner” of other 
days, was meeting serious challenges. 
In both Europe and the Far East, a 
rising Germany was on the march. 
And the quaint, other-worldly people 
whom Commodore Perry had met on 
the Japanese islands were suddenly 
developing very western skills and 
powers, and very great ambitions. 

Theodore Roosevelt, with his Pan- 
ama Canal and his expansion of the 
Navy, started to raise American 
power to the level of American com- 
mitments, but his successors fell back 
upon the prejudices a half century of 
false security had engendered. 

First of all, there was the American 
love of peace. Since this nation had 
grown rich and powerful . without 
too much interference from the rest 
of the world, people came to feel that 
wars were never justified. They for- 
got, as Walter Lippmann sees it, that 
without guaranteed national security 
the only possible peace is that of 
slavery. 

Secondly, there was the prejudice 
against alliances. The obscuring of 
our dependence on the British navy 
made us feel that we could get along 
without alliances. We began to quote 
George Washington’s dictum against 
meddling in strictly European affairs, 
forgetting how glad he was to have 
Lafayette, Baron von Steuben, and 
the French navy fighting with the 
American revolutionists. 

These were the ideas which, ac- 
cording to Lippmann, left the United 
States without a realistic foreign 
policy in the twentieth century. 
Tardily, as the First World War 
pressed on, we realized that the de- 
feat of Britain and France would 
leave too many of the old defense 
bases—from Dakar to Singapore and 
French Indo-China—in the hands of 
powers whose interests were hostile 
to our own. 

But American statesmen cloaked 
our entry into that conflict in the old 
prejudices. They gave idealistic rea- 
sons for the fight, rather than the 
practical reason that if the Allies 
were defeated our security would be 
imperiled. And when the war was 
over, the conflict between prejudice 
and reality wrecked the peace. 

We were for a League of Nations 
system which would guarantee peace 
—but against the implied alliance 
which would permit us to take part 
in it. We were for disarmament, but 
unwilling to check our potential 
enemies when it looked as though 
checking them might bring about a 
fight. 





Walter Lippmann 


We let Japan keep the strategic 
Pacific islands from which she was 
to attack us later on. We agreed not 
to finish the half-built fortifications 
of our own Far Eastern possessions. 
And while we were reducing our 
power, we increased our commit- 
ments opposing Japanese imperialism 
in China. 

Even when events were building 
up toward the second great world 
war—even when that war broke out 
and our historic friends stood on the 
brink of annihilation—we persisted 
in valuing peace and isolation above 
the demands of security. 

As Lippmann points out, the iso- 
lationist group which opposed Amer- 
ican intervention in the present war 
never suggested that we give up any 
of our commitments. No one pro- 
posed to meet the problem by ceding 
Hawaii to the Japanese without a 
fight. No one wanted to see the Nazis 
supreme in South America. With 
eyes closed to the facts, America 
merely thought again, “nothing can 
happen to us.” But, of course, some- 
thing did happen to us. 

What sort of postwar foreign policy 
must the United States pursue if it 
is to guard against a repetition of the 
threats we now face? Walter Lipp- 
mann says our basic policy must 
evolve around a threefold alliance 
uniting Russia, Britain, and our- 
selves. 

(Concluded on page 8, column 4) 
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A lecturer had been invited to ad- 
dress the Sunday School, although he 
was more accustomed to older pupils 
or church congregations. He was 
momentarily at a loss what to say to 
the eager young faces, and asked: 

“Now children, about what shall I 
talk tonight?” 

“About three minutes,” said one little 
boy. —CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 

















“Thank goodness for that nasty disposition. 
Nobody will steal HER away from us.” 


KEY IN COLLIER'S 


A parrot is considered good company 
because it is the only creature gifted 
with the power of speech that is con- 
tent to repeat just what it hears with- 
out trying to make a good story out 
of it. —Rays OF SUNSHINE 





Author in letter: “I am a very quick 
worker. I got through the enclosed 
ine in an hour and thought nothing 
of it.” 

Editor replying: “I got through it in 
half the time and thought just the 
same.” —SELECTED 





“Who was that man you just raised 


your hat to?” 

“That? Oh! that was my barber. 
He sold me a bottle of hair restorer 
a month ago, and whenever I meet him 
I let him see what a fraud he is.” 


—Boy’s LIFre 





The train was one of those cross 
country affairs that stop at every sta- 
tion and frequently several times in 
between. 

Toward the end of a very long jour- 
ney the conductor came round the 
carriages. 

“Look here, sir,” he said to one of 
the passengers as he examined his 
ticket, “that boy is too big to travel 
half fare.” 

“Is he really?” replied the 
quietly. “Well, he was smal 
when we started.” 


assenger 
enough 
—T1w-Bits 
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The Story of the Week 


Production Battle 


A recent report by War Production 
Administrator Donald M. Nelson 
blueprinted America’s production 
needs for the coming year. The goals 
included 18,000,000 tons of merchant 
shipping, four times as many escort 
vessels as last year, 123 per cent 
more munitions production, and 90,- 
000 to 100,000 planes. 

Reports from the assembly lines 
themselves indicated that in some 
war goods we are doing well, but 
that in others, the democratic arsenal 
is falling short. Merchant ships are 
being launched at the unparalleled 
rate of five a day—enough to reach 
the quota easily. Aircraft factories, 
sending out more than 7,000 planes 
a month, are on schedule. 

On the other side of the picture, 
Undersecretary of War Patterson 
warns that production for the Army 
ground forces dropped three and one- 
half per cent in May instead of rising 
two per cent. Eric Johnson of the 
Economic Stabilization Board reports 
that the output of arms must be 
speeded in the coming months if our 
soldiers are to be adequately 
equipped. Observers believe that 
changes in strategy, causing sudden 
variations in requirements, accounts 
for most cases of lowered production. 


War Fronts 


The greatest aerial offensive in 
history continued last week with 
United Nations bombers pounding 
Axis territory from Italy to the north- 
western corner of the Reich. The 
Sicilian port of Messina came in for 
especially heavy assault. Three times 
in 36 hours, RAF planes blasted its 
strategic points. 

In Germany, the fiercest action was 
concentrated on the Ruhr _ valley. 
Although this area, about 40 miles 
square, has been under the bitterest 
attack for three years, the Nazis have 
not been able to remove all of its 
vital industries. Many of the most 
vital must remain because of their 
dependence on the rich local coal 
fields. 

But rising Allied plane losses testi- 
fied to the fact that as our air attacks 
have grown in fury, the Germans 
have bettered their antiaircraft de- 
fenses. For some time, the percentage 
of loss among our aircraft was around 
five per cent. Now it stands between 
six and ten per cent. Returning air- 
men describe a host of improved 
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THE GREATEST AIR ASSAULT IN HISTORY 
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“Fortress Europe” is raked by United Nations bombs 


ground defenses, ranging from con- 
crete flak towers 200 feet high to 
special flak trains. 

On the other side of the world, 
Allied planes were also active. Amer- 
ican bombers last week attacked 
Japanese forces at Kiska, in the Aleu- 
tians, six different times. Fighting 
fog and undependable weather as 
well as the enemy, our fliers are 
slowly softening Japan’s northern- 
most holdings. 

In China, increasingly desperate 
Japanese forces prepared for a new 
drive on Chungking. Their defeat 
in the most recent engagement in 
the Yangtze valley represented a new 
and alarming development as far as 
Japan’s hope of finishing off the 
China “incident” in a hurry is con- 
cerned. Ordinarily, Chinese resist- 
ance had been mostly a matter of 
guerrilla warfare—a triumph of per- 
sistence and numerical superiority. 
In the last drive on Chungking, the 
Japanese columns met an organized 
army of smaller proportions than 


_ 
N 
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ELECTION IN EIRE results in a defeat for Prime Minister de Valera but in no departure from the 
policy of neutrality. Above, de Valera is shown reviewing the Army. 





their own. China is demonstrating 
that with minimum equipment, her 
soldiers can outfight as well as out- 
endure their enemies. 


Irish Election 


After 11 years of power, Eamon de 
Valera, prime minister of Eire, came 
down to defeat in a general election 
last week. The American-born Irish 
leader saw his party’s majority in the 
Lower House of Parliament swept 
away by a vote which left it with 
only 66 out of 137 seats. It is be- 
lieved, however, that de Valera may 
continue as the national leader, 
backed by a coalition. 

The strange thing about the elec- 
tion was that war played no signifi- 
cant part among its issues. The farm 
and labor parties opposed de Valera’s 
Fianna Fail, or Republican party, 
because of the way it has handled 
food and price control for Eire. There 
was no question of changing Eire’s 
policy of neutrality, which has given 
the Nazis a prime listening post at 
Britain’s back since the war began. 


Mr. de Valera, whose political ac- 
tivities began around 1916, stands 
mainly for opposition to Britain and 
union with Northern Ireland. As 
leader of the Sinn Fein, he fought 
for Irish independence until 1921. 
He became Eire’s chief executive in 
1932. 


French Problem 


The problem of unifying un- 
occupied French territories under a 
settled leadership remained unsolved 
last week, as the rivalry between 
Generals Giraud and de Gaulle con- 
tinued. De Gaulle lost a round, 
when he failed to oust Giraud as 
commander-in-chief of French North 
African forces. His plan had been 
to head a Ministry of Defense through 


which he might direct Giraud’s mili- 
tary activities. 

As things stand now, our General 
Eisenhower is the final arbiter in 
French military disputes. The Com- 
mittee of Liberation, which includes 
both Giraud and de Gaulle, is work- 
ing as a unit, however, on the prob- 
lem of reorganizing and rearming 
French forces under both leaders to 
strike at the Nazis. 

Especially among Fighting French 
sympathizers, there has been the 
charge of Allied dictatorship of North 
African affairs. General Giraud’s im- 
pending visit to Washington intensi- 
fied the charge, as de Gaulle is not 
scheduled to accompany him. The 
United Nations make it clear, how- 
ever, that once their armies have left 
North Africa, there will be no Allied 
interference in French politics. 


U-Boats 


In the First World War, it was 
Germany’s use of submarines which 
finally brought us into battle. In the 
present conflict, Hitler’s submarine 
strength made the Atlantic Ocean our 
most perilous front for many months. 
Last month, however, the U-boat 
score against us hit the season’s low- 
est point. In contrast with the 851,- 
000 tons sunk in March, only 372,000 
tons of shipping were sunk in May. 
The final count for June falls even 
lower. 

Here again, air power has proved 
the deciding factor. Reporting on the 
slump, Berlin authorities attributed 
the situation to Allied use of long- 
range air escorts and U-boat hunters. 
Bomber raids on Germany’s subma- 
rine bases have also helped turn the 
tide. 

Some observers believe that Ad- 
miral Doenitz, Germany’s submarine 
leader, is now withholding his under- 
sea raiders as a protection against 
invading fleets. It is also believed 
possible that he may be preparing one 
more all-out assault. But United 
Nations leaders believe that increased 
ship production and new weapons 
have made victory on this front ours 
for good. 


Labor 


In passing the Connally-Smith 
anti-strike bill on June 25, Congress 
for the first time overrode a veto of 
President Roosevelt on a war meas- 
ure. Earlier in the week the War 
Labor Board had instructed John L. 
Lewis and the mine operators to 
sign a new two-year contract at the 
old rates. With Mr. Lewis’ prefer- 
ence that the mines be operated 
under government supervision and 
the threat of another strike on 
October 31, congressional wrath 
flamed to a white heat. 


Although unalterably opposed to 
strikes in wartime, President Roose- 
velt did not favor the anti-strike bill 
because he felt it discriminated 
against labor beyond the present coal 
situation. Instead, he had asked Con- 
gress to raise the age limit for ‘“non- 
combat military service” to 65 years 
from the present 45-year limit. He 
evidently intended assigning the 
miners to their present duties subject 
to military penalties for disobedience, 
should their refusal to work continue. 
Congress protested this measure. 
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ARMY DACHSHUND. A new Army wrinkle is to stretch a regular five-passenge’ :ar so that it can 
accommodate 15 persons. The car is sawed through the middle and is lengthened six feet, permitting 


the addition of three seats. 


The War Labor Disputes Act pro- 
vides for a $5,000 fine or a year’s 
imprisonment for persons in any way 
instigating strikes or other interfer- 
ence with the operation of plants run 
by the government, and a secret 
ballot of employees of war con- 
tractors 30 days after their an- 
nouncement to strike. It also gives 
the President authority to seize plants 
interrupted by labor disputes, and 
prohibits political contributions by 
any labor organizations in federal 
elections. 


Food Crisis 


The crucial food situation reached 
a new climax last week with the 
resignation of Chester C. Davis, War 
Food Administrator for the past three 
months. Marvin C. Jones, chairman 
of the recent International Food Con- 
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Loose him 
SHOEMAKER IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


ference, was immediately appointed 
his successor. Involved in this situa- 
tion are the growing food shortage, 
mounting costs of living, the subsidy 
program, and delegation of authority 
for coping with these problems. 


Like the Senate, which followed 
the House in prohibiting price roll- 
backs and permitting subsidies only 
for a few specific purposes such as 
encouraging production, Mr. Davis 
felt th ‘ the subsidy plan would not 
avert inflation. It could only be 
made effective by “current tax and 
savings programs that drain off ex- 
cess buying power and by tight con- 
trol and management of the food 
supply,” he asserted. 

With Mr. Davis in mind, Congress 
was about to pass a bill creating the 
post of a food czar who would be in 
charge of an over-all food program. 


President Roosevelt claims, however, 
that such a plan is untenable since 
stabilization extends to rent, clothing, 
and wages as well as food. He has 
therefore steadfastly opposed such 
centralized food control. 

In the meantime, problems of con- 
sumer and producer have been ag- 
gravated. Labor has complained 
bitterly about the constantly rising 
prices of food. Because it is more 
profitable to feed corn to hogs than 
to sell it as food, farmers are holding 
some 30,000,000 bushels off the 
market. Lacking feed for their ani- 
mals, dairymen fear a shortage of 
butter, milk, and eggs. Because of 
the price-control program, beef has 
not been made available, even while 
huge herds multiply and roam the 
prairies. So, too, vegetables for 
canning are rotting. These then are 
the problems which Mr. Jones faces. 


Yugoslavia 


The Yugoslavian Government in 
Exile in London formed a new cab- 
inet last week. Headed by M. Tri- 
funoviteh, one of the leaders of the 
Serbian Radical Party, it looks to the 
establishment after the war of a 
federal, democratic constitution 
guaranteeing social equality for 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes in Yugo- 
slavia. In a broadcast to his people 
on June 28, King Peter further 
pledged democracy. 

The Yugoslavian crisis is a long- 
standing one. The constant bicker- 
ing of the diverse national groups has 
endangered the country since its 
founding after World War I. The 
group working for Serb domination 
was defeated when the cabinet was 
broken up last January. Three weeks 
ago, Britain complained that the gov- 
ernment had failed to smooth out 
relations with Russia, had not estab- 
lished a policy of Serbo-Croatian- 
Slovenian unity, and had not secured 
cooperation between General Mihail- 
ovich’s Chetniks and the Communist 
Partisans. Both these groups have 
been doing guerrilla fighting against 
the Axis occupants. Premier Yovan- 
ovich thereupon resigned. 

After a week’s deadlock the new 
cabinet was formed. Its broad repre- 
sentations indicate that the Yugoslav- 
ians are working to quell their mu- 
tual grievances and resentments. At 
the same time, from Yugoslavia itself, 
emanate reports that internal clashes 
are ceasing. 


Wallace vs. Jones 


Vice-President Henry A. Wallace, 
who directs our wartime import pol- 


icies as chairman of the Board of 
Economic Warfare, charged last 
week that Secretary of Commerce 
Jesse Jones has obstructed BEW’s 
program for bringing supplies of 
strategic materials into this country. 
As chief of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, Jones must sign 
the checks before BEW purchases can 
be made. 

Addressing the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, Wallace accused 
Jones of delaying for months in the 
purchase of (1) quinine, urgently 
needed in the Philippines, (2) fats 
and oils for war industries, (3) flax 
fiber used for parachute webbing, 
(4) jute, and (5) various metals re- 
quired for arms production. Jones 
denied all charges. 


Turkey and the Near East 


Recent weeks have seen:much dip- 
lomatic and military activity in the 
Near East, while there have been 
increasing signs of an impending Al- 
lied invasion of southern Europe. 
The British have been building up 
their Ninth and Tenth Armies in 
Iraq, Iran, and Palestine. Two weeks 
ago Britain closed the 450-mile bor- 
der between Syria and Turkey for 
48 hours. Turkey herself has con- 
siderable forces stationed on _ its 
eastern Mediterranean coast. And 
the Germans are said to have massed 
at least 96 divisions in the Balkans. 

Turkey’s strategic position—bor- 
ders on Russia, Iraq, Iran, Syria, and 
a coast on the Mediterranean—and 
her continued neutrality make her 
the great question mark of the con- 
tinent. The entrance of Turkey into 
the war on the Allied side would 
thus prove of inestimable aid in any 
invasion. Since Prime Minister 


Churchill’s visit last February, there 
have been numerous signs of Turkish 
friendliness toward Britain. Rank- 
ing British officers, including the new 
British commander-in-chief in the 
Levant, Admiral Sir John Cunning- 
ham, have conferred with Turkish 
leaders. 


In a speech before the Sixth Con- 
gress of the Turkish People’s Party, 
Premier Saragulu announced a series 
of treaties with Russia, pledged 
Anglo-Turkish friendship, favored 
adherence to the Atlantic Charter. 
Besides, Britain was granted con- 
tracts for the construction of deep- 
water piers at two Turkish ports, 
Alexandretta and Mersin. 





INT'L NEWS 


MOMENT IN INDIA. Near the holy city of 
Benares, an American Army officer stops for 
water and makes the acquaintance of the small 
son of an Indian farmer. 


While her neutrality toward the 
Allies has become more and more 
benevolent, Turkey’s rift with the 
Axis has widened. A possible break 
with Vichy was indicated when the 
Turkish ambassador was recalled. 


News Items in Brief 





Scientists are searching for a new 
explanation of earthquakes. They 
formerly believed that the pressure 
caused by erosion and other move- 
ment of land was responsible for an 
earthquake. Now they say this is 
invalid, and are trying to discover 
electrical and magnetic forces which 
they think have definite connection 
with earthquakes. 

* * * 

News came from the Netherlands that 
a new vegetable, a cross between the 
carrot and beet, called the “‘wobbie” 
is being cultivated there. It is said 
that the wobbie has more vitamin C 
than either of its ancestors. 

* * x 

The United States Army and some of 
the nation’s outstanding colleges and 
universities are cooperating to offer 
correspondence courses to our sol- 
diers all over the world. The courses, 
on both the high school and college 
level, number 64. Reasons for en- 
rolling in these courses vary, but in 
general they are to enable the soldier 
to get academic credits and to help 
him get along better in the Army. 

* * * 

The Army has announced that it will 
terminate its leases on 206 of the 
434 hotels which house some of its 
men. Because of this beginning in 
July the rent bill of the Army will 
be reduced by $4,600,000. 

* * * 

The death rate among wounded soldiers 
in the United States Army in this 
war is far less than that of the last 
war. Largely contributing to this 
reduction are the use of plasma, new 
methods of surgery, and sulfa drugs. 


The War Production Board has ordered 
a cut in the number of patterns of 
furniture to be produced after July 1. 
Two-thirds of the designs will be 
eliminated then. 

a * ~ 

The 35th annual Governors’ Conference 
was held in Columbus, Ohio, last 
week. The assembled executives 
heard their colleagues and other out- 
standing leaders address them on 
subjects of national importance, 
ranging from the food crisis to draft 
plans. While in Columbus, the gov- 
ernors were taken on a tour of Ohio 
war plants. 
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ployees through their union repre- 
sentatives must notify the Secretary 
of Labor, the WLB, and the NLRB 
that the dispute threatens to inter- 
rupt production, and then the work- 
ers must refrain from striking for 30 
days while the government tries to 
arrange a settlement. At the end of 
the 30-day period the NLRB must 
take a secret strike ballot. 

If a majority of the workers vote 
to strike, the government is em- 
powered to prevent the action. The 
President is given the specific author- 
ity as Chief Executive to take im- 
mediate possession of any mine or 
factory or other production facility 
which is threatened by labor dis- 
turbance. (Of course the President 
has already been exercising this 
authority under his powers as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. ) 

This is the point at which the law 
really takes hold, for it prohibits any 
strike in a government-held plant. 
Any person who in any way provokes 
or encourages a strike, slowdown, or 
other interruption with the operation 
of such a plant may be fined up to 
$5,000 or imprisoned for a year, or 
both. 

Within 60 days after production re- 
turns to normal, the government 
must return the plants or mines back 
to the owners. During the inter- 
vening period wages and working 
conditions which were in effect when 
the government took possession will 
remain the same unless WLB con- 
sents to a change. 

A final provision is that unions may 
not make any campaign contributions 
to political parties in any federal 
election as long as the law is in effect. 

The Connally-Smith law was one 
of the most hotly contested and bit- 
terly disputed measures in many 
years. All organized labor groups 
fought hard to prevent passage. 
Many private individuals who fav- 
ored some kind of action were at the 
same time concerned about the long- 
range effects of any anti-strike bill 
of this kind. The New York Times, 
for example, argued in favor of a 
thorough revision of labor legislation 
and control of strikes in wartime, 
but condemned the Connally-Smith 
bill as “a hasty, ill-considered, and 
confused measure.” So important 
are the implications in this dispute 
that the issues involved are worth 
studying. 

Those who supported the bill and 
opposed the President’s veto based 
their action on the grounds that the 
right to strike cannot be tolerated in 
wartime. Such a right, or privilege, 
is all right in peacetime, they say, 
but in wartime it must be curtailed 
for the general welfare. If unions 
will not accept the responsibility 
which accompanies this privilege, 
and if they will not prevent strikes 
themselves, then the public, through 
the government, must act to protect 
itself and the war effort by restrictive 
legislation. 

It is also argued that unions have 
long needed more regulation. There 
have been, of course, certain irre- 
sponsible and even criminal labor 
leaders who have often dene things 
which tended to discredit all unions. 
Since labor has not acted to clean 
its own house, say the critics, all 
labor must suffer for the misdeeds of 
the few. 


(Concluded from page 1) 


It is further pointed out that all 
labor unions made a pledge immedi- 
ately after Pearl Harbor not to strike 
for the duration of the war. In view 
of this fact, it is argued, the unions 
should not object to a law which 
forbids strikes so long as the law 
applies only to the war period. 

Finally, there is the question of 


labor unions of the right to make 
political contributions, he would have 
signed it. But he declared that the 
bill would intensify, not prevent, 


labor disturbances, and that it gave 
government sanction to the right to 
strike in wartime, which right the 
unions had already voluntarily given 
up by their pledge. 


He said: 
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John L. Lewis 


morale. Soldiers abroad have been 
greatly depressed by the fact that the 
workers at home are striking and not 
giving full support to the war effort. 
For the sake of their morale it is 
necessary, say the advocates of the 
new law, to demonstrate to our sol- 
diers that the government means 
business and will not tolerate any 
serious threat to the success of the 
war. Moreover, the strike had al- 
most assumed the proportions of a 
contest between the miners and the 
government. Could the government 
under those conditions stand back and 
not exert its authority? 

On the other side of the debate 





“In wartime we cannot sanction 
strikes with or without notice.” The 
secret strike ballot requirement 
“would open the whole controversy 
over bargaining units, a_ fruitful 
source of controversy and bitter jur- 
isdictional strife. . . . Far from dis- 
couraging strikes these provisions 
would stimulate labor unrest and 
give government sanction to strike 
agitations. . . . The 30 days allowed 
before the strike vote is taken under 
government auspices might well be- 
come a boiling period instead of a 
cooling period.” : 

The President further denounced 
the section dealing with political 


N. & W. RAILWAY 


The full support of labor is vital in wartime 


there are opponents of the anti-strike 
bill, like the New York Times, who 
approved of the idea of an anti-strike 
bill but objected to this specific bill 
because of what they considered to be 
serious weaknesses. In his veto mes- 
sage, the President himself admitted 
that had the bill not included the 
provision for a 30-day waiting period 
and strike ballot, and the denial to 


contributions from labor unions as 
being out of place in the bill, and 
as being discriminatory, since it does 
nothing about the huge contributions 
which are made in every campaign 
by manufacturers’ and employers’ 
associations, as well as by wealthy 
members of such groups. 

There are others who object to 
the anti-strike bill in principle. 


Congress Defies F.D.R. on Strike Law 


They point out that labor’s no-strike 
pledge has been well kept except by 
the miners. For the entire year 1942 
the time lost by strikes averaged only 
one-twentieth of one per cent of the 
total man-hours worked. As _ the 
President said in his veto message, 
“that record has never before been 
equaled in this country. It is as good 
or better than the record of any of 
our Allies in wartime.” 

Thus, say the strike-bill opponents, 
all labor is now being unfairly penal- 
ized for the sins of a small group. 
The right to strike is the most im- 
portant weapon labor has; take it 
away, and unscrupulous employers 
will be free to break the strength of 
the union under cover of the war 
emergency. Many critics feel that 
the new law is merely the first wedge 
to be driven into the organized front 
of labor, and that it will be followed 
by more and stronger repressive 
measures sponsored by labor’s ene- 
mies in Congress. Thus the gains 
which labor has built up with much 
difficulty over a long period might 
easily be swept away. 


Opponents of the new bill have also 
been quick to point out that labor 
is not the only group which has 
hindered the war effort, although it 
is the first group to be severely re- 
stricted. It is a matter of history that 
in the early days of the defense effort 
manufacturers were _ exceedingly 
loath to convert to war production, 
and fought conversion even after the 
national peril was evident. More 
than that, manufacturers by the 
scores literally “struck”? against the 
government by refusing to take war 
contracts until the government 
agreed to demands for guaranteed 
profits and other concessions. Yet, 
say the opponents of the new law, 
many of the people who are so 
critical of labor today remain dis- 
creetly quiet about the earlier strike 
of the manufacturers. 


Critics further contend that the 
mine operators in the recent dispute 
have been as obstinate and unwilling 
to compromise as have the union 
officials, and that because of their 
stubbornness they are equally respon- 
sible for the impasse which the mine 
dispute has reached. Yet, say the 
critics, the miners are bearing the full 
brunt of the penalizing legislation, 
while the operators appear to be 
exonerated for their part in the 
trouble. 

Above and beyond the immediate 
issues in the dispute over the new 
law, many responsible observers are 
saying that unless an honest and 
effective price control program is 
carried out, no amount of legislation 
by Congress will prevent strikes and 
labor unrest. It is a matter of record 
that in spite of high taxes business 
profits have continued to soar. Ex- 
ecutive salaries also have climbed 
tremendously. Yet wages for most 
workers are being held level. 


These observers say that labor 
simply will not stand by and watch 
the cost of living climb month by 
month and see business groups profit 
from the war, while their real wages 
—or purchasing power—is. eaten 
away by inflation. If Congress con- 
tinues to resist attempts to hold down 
prices, say the critics, Congress will 
have to share the responsibility for. 
labor’s rebellion. 
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MILITARISM is drilled into the Japanese in all walks of life. 


WIDE WORLD 


These Japanese soldiers show machine 


guns to a crowd of Japanese women, some of whom wear gas masks. 


Japan’s Losses Mount 


(Concluded from page 1) 


assured the Burmese of independence 
soon. He also warned the people 
against bombing of their mainland. 
Japan’s previous history would indi- 
cate that such generalized pro- 
nouncements may be masking her 
real motives. 

For whatever new shades the cur- 
rent Japanese picture may seem to 
show, we Americans have learned 
repeatedly in the last 18 months that 
the enemy is unpredictable as well 
as formidable. Any strong foe is a 
force to be conjured with. But the 
Japanese add to their stock in trade 
a system of beliefs, an emotional 
makeup, and a behavior pattern 
utterly alien to ours. Different social 
conceptions and educational and re- 
ligious backgrounds are the roots of 
their so-called ‘‘psychology.” 

Japan is totalitarian in a far deeper 
sense than any of the Axis powers. 
As head of the Imperial Rule Assist- 
ance Association, the fascist party, 
Premier Tojo is also the leader of a 
people completely united by bonds 
of a common culture which extends 
back for generations. Until the ar- 
rival of Commodore Perry in 1853, 
the Japanese people were completely 
isolated. For over 200 years, until 
1868, the Tokugawa regime main- 
tained a feudal system which had a 
fairly rigid system of social classes 
under a military dictatorship. It 
established many controls within the 
country, expelled the early mis- 
sionaries, prohibited foreign trade, 
and even forbade the building of 
seaworthy vessels. A Japanese leav- 
ing his country risked the penalty 
of death. During these centuries 
Japanese culture was thus consoli- 
dated and the people were imbued 
with uniform values and ways of life. 


Becomes Westernized 


In the face of Perry’s superior fire- 
arms, the Tokugawa had to open 
the doors of their country. When 
they were overthrown in 1868, Japan 
embraced Western ways. It took but 
a generation to transform her econ- 
omy from one of self-sufficient agri- 
culture to one of industry dependent 
upon foreign markets and raw ma- 
terials. So rapid was the pace, that 
she was involved in four foreign wars 
in 15 years. Sixty years, however, 
have not fundamentally changed 
Japanese religion, family structure, 
or emperor worship. The sense of 
their divine mission has become 
stronger with the years. 


Nowhere else in modern times has 


religion been made so much an in- 
strument of national policy. The 
country wages a mechanized war, 
and deals death with submarines and 
Zeros in the name of its many gods. 
According to the universally held 
beliefs and practices of Shinto, “the 
way of the gods,” as their underlying 
religion is called, there is a spirit or 
god for everything in life. They 
themselves are the descendants of 
gods who in turn were descended 
from two deities, Izanagi and Iza- 
nami. Every village has its social 
Shinto shrine housing the deity who 
protects it. Most soldiers take with 
them into battle a small package of 
earth from some such shrine or from 
a sacred mountain in the region. 
Popular Shinto thus gives unity to 
local groups of people. 


Emperor Worship 


Besides this popular Shinto there 
is a state Shinto, which by official 
definition is not a religion, but rather 
an aspect of patriotism. The myths, 
however, provide a religious basis on 
which to build the state. The Em- 
peror as the direct descendant of the 
sun goddess and her representative 
on earth is himself a deity who is 
worshipped by all. It is believed 
that all events of national importance 
are reported by the goddess to the 
Emperor in person. He commands 
unquestioning obedience, and every 
Japanese, whatever his political be- 
liefs, would lay down his life for him. 


This theory has done far more than 


create for the Japanese people an 
exalted conception of their Emperor. 
For as the Emperor’s children, they 
share his divinity; they also share 
his divine mission. If his mission is 
to dominate all peoples, theirs is to 
bring the peoples under his sway. 
When the militarists are in control 
of the government, this theory is 
particularly sinister, for the Emperor 
speaks their will in divine terms. 

State Shinto with its emperor wor- 
ship makes for a sense of spiritual 
solidarity, binding all the villages 
and hamlets, all the towns and cities 
into a united nation. Then, too, there 
is a sense of timelessness which all 
Japanese have by virtue of their an- 
cestor worship. The family is the 
most powerful social unit, and kin- 
ship is traced through generations. 
Any misconduct is a reflection on the 
family name, on the dead and on 
those yet to be born, as well as upon 
the living. And the family name 
must never be permitted to die out. 
Upon the death of a member of a 
family, ceremonies are performed 
periodically up to the fiftieth and one 
hundredth year. Among an individ- 
ual’s foremost duties to his family 
are unquestioning obedience to his 
parents and care for the ancestral 
spirits. 


Training the Soldier 


Loyalty to the supreme father of 
the country is represented in each 
family either through a_ conscript 
soldier or an ex-soldier who becomes 
a reservist. The reservists form 
units of local military control, super- 
vise school drills, and participate in 
all important group activities. From 
earliest babyhood, the Japanese 
soldier has been bound to his family, 
his Emperor, and his ancestors, and 
in battle they are uppermost in his 
mind. His education has reinforced 
these militaristic and authoritarian 
concepts. It has also given him an 
overweening pride in Nippon’s race 
and culture, as well as ruthless am- 
bition for himself and for the Jap- 
anese state. 


Every school has a shrine contain- 
ing the Emperor’s picture, which all 
must guard with their lives. One 
professor in the First Higher School 
in Tokyo was forced to resign merely 
because he failed to make the proper 
obeisance before the picture. Trained 
in government normal schools, the 
Japanese school teachers are ‘“‘torch- 
bearers of the Japanese way.” In 
school fires, many a teacher has lost 
his life attempting to rescue the royal 
likeness. 
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WIDE WORLD 


EMPEROR WORSHIP is the universal practice of the Japanese who believe that their Emperor is 


divine, that he cannot fail to lead Japan to world domination. 


toward the palace of the Emperor. 


This Japanese family bows reverently 


Our armed forces have had con- 
tact with the product of this back- 
ground and indoctrination. The fierce 
Japanese fighter whose specialties are 
hiding, stealth, and trickery, who 
commits suicide and atrocities with 
equal readiness, represents a godly 
mission, he believes. At home he is 
a docile member of Japanese society 
living in a rigid social framework. 
He has been taught that abroad he 
is the armed representative of the 
master race. Regimented, literal- 
minded, and severely repressed—a 
soldier by rote—he relies inordinately 
on his officers and shows little or no 
initiative. 

A Weak Point 


Thus, American Army, Navy, and 
Marine men returning from battle 
with them report that despite Japa- 
nese cunning and guerrilla tactics, 
man for man they are inferior in 
fighting qualities to Americans. Be- 
lieving completely in their success, 
they break down when they en- 
counter failure. Despite their re- 
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Emperor Hirohito 


straint, they are probably the great- 
est diary-keepers in the _ world. 
Diaries taken from soldiers prove of 
greater value to our intelligence serv- 
ices than an unresponsive prisoner, 
for they provide a key to the manner 
in which the enemy soldiers operate 
and react. They may meet death 
fearlessly, but many know despair. 
One such document reads: “Where 
is the Imperial Fleet . . . The end is 
approaching . . . We cannot endure 
another day of the sickness and shell- 
ing. We see nothing but American 
planes.” No supermen, these. 

Upton Close, an authority on 
Japan, points out that the formal 
flag of Japan, a red spot on a white 
field, represents not only the rising 
sun, but the Japanese quality of 
supreme and entranced concentra- 
tion. So, too, are the Japanese sol- 
diers and civilians now concentrated 
in the face of a supreme war. This 
has already resulted in some spec- 
tacular victories. 

We have bitterly learned that 
Japan is not simply the land of 
Madame Butterfly, kimonos, and 
cherry blossoms. In coping with him, 
we have learned that the fanatic 
Japanese soldier whose national pride 
is his very religion, is not a free man 
believing because he chooses to be- 
lieve. From birth he has been shaped 
to his militaristic end by the family, 
the school, compulsory military serv- 
ice, state religion. His very mythol- 
ogy has provided him with an in- 
vincible past. He has done great 
fighting and made many gains in the 
present war. Knowing what they 
have to contend with, the Allies seek 
to belie the Japanese claim of in- 
vincibility. 
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MERICANS once encountered 

fighters fiercer than the Japanese 
—the Indian brave and his tribe. Be- 
fore the Indians were vanquished 
and all their territory wrested from 
them, they were almost wiped out. 
Today there are 40,000 American 
Indians. They are fighting again, this 
time as American citizens. In the 
jungle and in the factory, as bond- 
buyers and as farmers, they are re- 
vealing the spirit which animates a 
free people. 

Donald Culross Peattie in The 
American Legion Magazine graph- 
ically describes their battle and 
home-front activities. 

The Amerinds have put 15,000 braves 
into our fighting forces—more per 
capita than any other racial group in 
the country, white, yellow, or black. 
Forty per cent of the able-bodied male 
Crows are in the service today. Not 
one Jicarilla Apache asked deferment 


in the draft; they marched out to war 
with the old blood-curdling yell. The 





SIGNAL CORPS 
Indian Scouts in the Army 


Winnebagos have elected General Mac- 
Arthur as Chief of all American In- 
dians. Redskins bound for the Pacific 
theater have taken a vow not to come 
back till they have done a war dance 
in the streets of Tokyo. Old Henry 
One-Bull—now aged 97, who had seen 
Custer cut to pieces—led the first sun 
dance in over 50 years in the Dakota 
country to pray for the 2,000 braves 
that the Sioux nation has mustered to 
fight the Japs and the Nazis. 

Changing feather headdress for steel 
helmet, those boys and others like them 
are making good in every branch of 
the service. They are flying bombers, 
stalking the jungles as marines, sinking 
Jap tonnage from submarines, rolling 
over the sands in spitting tanks. 

The very qualities that once made 
him our most blood-curdling foe make 
the Indian today the best buddy a 
fighting Yank could have. The red 
soldier is tough. Usually he has lived 
outdoors all his life, and lived by his 
senses; he is a natural Ranger. He 
takes to Commando fighting with gusto. 
Why not? His ancestors invented it. 


British Subsidies 


In this country, one of the greatest 
contemporary issues is subsidization 
as a means of guaranteeing producers 
and distributor a living income and 
at the same time rolling back the 
price of goods for the consumer. Re- 
cently, the House voted against a 
plan of this kind. In Britain, how- 
ever, subsidization is being widely 
used, and has been found a potent 
weapon against inflation. 

Under the title Britain Does It 
Better, Varian Fry iells something 
about the British experience in The 
New Républic: 


The astonishing success of the Brit- 
ish stabilization program has been 
achieved in a number of ways. For 
one thing, price control, already in 





effect for food, was extended to include 
transportation, fuel, and “other articles 
in common use.” 

To offset losses which the policy of 
fixing prices might otherwise have im- 
posed, on producers and distributors, 
subsidies, previously paid on a limited 


number of foodstuffs, were now ex- 
tended to cover 12 basic food products 
and the transportation cost on these 
products. At the present time, the 
subsidy program is costing the British 
Exchequer about $720,000,000 a year. 

But by assuring the lowest income 
groups an adequate supply of food at 
fair prices, it has repaid its cost many 
times over. In some cases, food prices 
have actually declined since the sub- 
sidy program was extended. 


A Literate Red Army 


The modern Russian army is not 
only a highly trained mechanized 
one, but a literate one as well. Since 
1940, the number of Russian army 
periodicals has almost doubled. These 
included daily newspapers on every 
front by each branch of the service, 
and newspapers three times a week 
by each division in the field. They 
satisfy the fighter’s hunger for news 
at no charge, and appear in several 
languages, Russian and the various 
tongues spoken by the non-Russian 
nationalities of the Soviet. 
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Russian workers are great newspaper readers 


A recent bulletin from the Russian 
Embassy thus describes their role: 











heroes of this war. 
shaping the victory of our cause. 


weapon. 


General Carl A. Spaatz. 


Describing Doolittle in an ar- 
ticle for the New York Times Mag- 
azine, Hanson W. Baldwin says: 


Men like James H. Doolittle, 
Larry Kuter, Larry Norstad, ‘Pos- 
sum” Hansell—many of them gen- 
eral officers at 
a young age— 
are fashioning 
a new Ameri- 
can doctrine of 
air power. They 
are doing it 
with brains and 
new ideas and 
a driving faith 
in air power. 

Doolittle is 
one of their 
heroes and 
their prophets. 
Meeting him 
for the first 
time, you get the impression of 
politeness, precise politeness. His 
answers are illustrative and exact; 
you can see he is used to the habit 
of command. But he is also more 
than a commander; he is a tech- 
nician, and a flier. He is an ex- 
pert engineer. He worked out, 
against the background of long 
experience and painstaking ex- 
periment, the estimated fuel con- 
sumption for the bombers that took 
part in the Tokyo raid. 

He believes in the air, but he 
appreciates more than many air- 
men the problems of the ground. 
In North Africa “the air and the 
ground have learned mutual les- 
sons of support,” but he believes 
the greatest tactical lesson is the 
need for more replacement crews. 
Airplanes can “take it’’ better than 
the human beings that man them. 

“Jimmy” Doolittle doesn't like 
office work; he is forever slipping 
away and leading his bombers to 
enemy objectives—and without 
benefit of publicity. 


USA 
Jimmy Doolittle 











their exploits alone are 


Lieutenant General Spaatz, also 
of the North African command, is 
described by Lincoln Barnett in 
Life magazine: 


So far as this war is concerned, 
Spaatz is the complete professional 
soldier. Neithe: 
a scholar nor a 
geopolitician, 
he is prepared 
to furrow the 
German soil 
with high-ex- 
plosive bombs, 
not out of any 
personal ani- 
mosity toward 
the people be- 
low, but _ be- 
cause Germany 
seu (iss Tweet. 

To blast the 

Luftwaffe from 
the air is for him a problem in 
aerial tactics. 


That the Allied High Command 
has not given him a chance to win 
the war by air power alone fills 
Spaatz with regret. For, in his 
opinion, a fully exploited air phase 
would render unnecessary the sac- 
rifice of thousands of slogging in- 
fantrymen and other wretched 
groundlings. He would like to 
end the war quickly. But even 
more, he would like to prove his 
thesis, and see his faith in the 
supremacy of air power corrobo- 
rated once and for all. 


When that is done, he will turn 
his back on the charred desolation 
of Europe and return to his home 
in Alexandria, Virginia. He will 
pluck the strings of his guitar and 
listen to his daughter play Bee- 
thoven sonatas on the piano. He 
will put on his old clothes, row 
out into the middle of the slow 
Potomac and silently, contentedly 
fish. 


Carl Spaatz 





Leaders of the Airmen 


THE YOUNG MEN who wear wings over their hearts are the prime 
In many a global outpost, 
But much of the credit for air power's 
growing triumphs must go to the generals who fought for it in the days 
of unpopularity and are now molding it into our foremost offensive 
Two of our most important Air Corps generals are Major Gen- 
eral James H. Doolittle, who led the raid over Tokyo, and Lieutenant 
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It is an instrument of general 
education, a forum, friend, and adviser 
of the fighting men. It reveals the 
true face of the enemy, inculcates a 
spirit of sacred hatred against him, 
and confidence in his inevitable defeat 
and in the triumph of the Red Army’s 
cause. In the summer of 1942, when 
the German hordes were driving south 
in an effort to outflank Moscow, the 
Red Army daily, The Central Front, 
wrote: “ ‘Victory or Death’—this is our 
watchword. Either we overcome the 
Germans or they will overcome us. 
Either we will be free and happy as 
before—or we will die for our beloved 
country, There is no other alternative 
for us!” 

During the Battle for Stalingrad, the 
Red Army press was an organizing and 
rallying force aiding in the defeat of 
the Germans. The newspapers daily 
analyzed the experience of actual fight- 
ing, carried the names of heroes, and 
inspired the men to even more glorious 
deeds. The paper For Our Victory, 
which traveled with the advancing 
troops of the Army of Stalingrad all 
the way to Rostov, constantly urged 
the men not to rest content with suc- 
cesses, but to multiply their blows. 


LIPPMANN FOREIGN POLICY 
(Concluded from page 3) 


Collective security, he asserts, can- 
not pretend to legislate the equality 
of the weak with the strong. An 
international order for the preserva- 
tion of peace must recognize the 
leadership of a strong coalition of 
powers able to defend the peace. 
Thus the world organization Lipp- 
mann proposes would be secure be- 
cause of the strength of the Russo- 
British-American union. 

We know why Britain is our logical 
friend. The strategic reasons for our 
need of Russian support are some- 
what less clear. Lippmann explains 
them as follows: (1) There is no 
point at which Russian and American 
interests conflict. Ideology, the great 
barrier to friendship in the past, is 
less important than commercial or 
territorial rivalry. (2) With the 
opening of the Arctic air routes, Rus- 
sia will become one of our most 
important neighbors. (3) We need 
Russian support to guarantee our 
Pacific interests against future Jap- 
anese aggressions. (4) In Europe, 
Russia can relieve our other ally, 
Britain, of some of the responsibility 
of holding Germany in check. 

According to Lippmann’s view, 
China too should become part of the 
new “nuclear alliance’ centered in 
Russia, Britain, and the United States. 
But until China reaches full stature 
as a great industrial nation, we can- 
not count on her as any. but a: 
potential ally. 





